The Story of British Diplomacy
Europe. For his acquaintance with the coulisses of Paris politics he owed much to the active and resourceful secretary of the embassy, under the first Earl Gran-ville, afterwards under Lord Cowley, between the years 1840 and 1867. This was Henry L. Bulwer, afterwards Lord Balling, the diplomatist whom we have seen pitted against Bresson at Madrid, and whom Palmer-ston had done much to mould after his own ideas. - Napoleon III. himself had many effective and ubiquitous agents. Palmerston was sufficiently served by our then deputy representative at the Elysee.* Nor did news of intrigues at the Quai d'Orsay, or rumours from the lobbies of the corps tigislatif reach the newspaper editors of the boulevards more quickly or surely than by way of our chancery in the Faubourg St Honore they travelled to Palmerston at Cambridge House. Neither the Peers' censure on Palmerston's doings of 1850, nor the hostile vote of the Commons in 1857 weakened his hold on the strings of foreign policy. He did not really come to grief till 1851, when he lost his place for prematurely recognising Louis Napoleon's act of usurpation. Whether he was at the Foreign Office or not he set the tune to which ministers played and the middle classes never grumbled at having to pay the piper. The Lords voted him down, the court cut him, but the pre-Household Suffrage constituencies placed him at the head of the administration which had come after the close of the Crimean War and the tottering of the Aberdeen Government to its fall. Palmerston, however, by this time had learned
* H. L. Bulwer, the novelist's elder brother, had, in subordinate but influential capacities, boxed the compass of diplomacy before himself becoming an ambassador. Retiring as Lord Bailing, he died in 1872, the year before Lord Lytton.
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